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We ceusider the subjoined document of so much 
importance that we think we cannot do a better ser- 
v.ce to the conumunity than (agreeably to our promise) 
to lay it at large before them. The main _ points 
were given under our editorial head in the last num- 
ber, but they will be found worthy of a second and 
a third perusal. The introduction of the beet eul- 
tivation and beet sugar manufacture in this country 
will constitute a much more important era in its 
agriculture than the introduction of the turnip hus- 
bandry into England. 

To the honorable the Senate and House of Represen- 
tatives of the United States of «Imerica in Con- 
gress assembled : 


The memorial of Charles Lewis Fleischmann, 
a naturalized citizen of the United States, 
RESPECTFULLY R* PRESENTS; 





The existence of crystallizable sugar in the beet | 
root was discovered by the German chemist Mar- | 
graf, in the year 1747. He communicated the re- 
sults of his experiments to the Royal Academy of | 
Sciences at Berlin; pointed out the importance | 
which his discovery would have on agriculture and | 
industry, and endeavored to bring it into practice; | 
but at that time, the price of sugar being moderate, | 
chemistry not enough advanced to modify the com- 
plicated operations, and the spirit of enterprise not | 
sufficiently awakened to make it an object of spec- 
ulation, the discovery remained without being put 
into practice] use until the year 1786, (fortyniney 
years afterwards,) when Acherd, another Prussian 
chemist, repeated the experiments of Margref, 
modified them, and erected the first imanufactory at 
Kunuern, in Germany. 

The results of Achard’s manipulation ereated 
great sensation all over Europe, particularly in 
France, where the chemists re-examined the pro- | 
cess of Achard, simplified it, and made it more 
practicable and profitable in its results. | 

These simplified manipulations were adopted by | 
enthusiastic speculators, full of sanguine expecta, 
tions, peculiar to the French character; but the, 
results were vot satisfactory, as the immensely | 
large and costly manufactories were partly estab- 
lished in places where the soil was not sufficiently 
productive, where fuel was scarce and high, the 
market distant, and the operations directed by men 
who had not the least idea of agriculture—a_ sci- 
ence necessarily connected with the manufacture 
of the beet sugar—no practical knowledge of an 
entirely new process, and a most imperfect appara- 
tus. The consequence of these obstacles was a 
complete failure, which induced the opinion over 
the whole world, that the extraction of sugar from 
the beet, though correct in theory, was impractica- 
ble on a large scaie. 

This, however, was not the opinion of enlightened 
men; they saw the causes of failure in their true 


| of its being repeatedly used, 


| beneficial influence 
' year, more than cighty thousand acres of land were 





light, and endeavored to overcome and to correct 
them. The political events of 1812 accelerated 


the development of this new branch of industry ; 
the French Government, in want of a substitute 
for the colonial sugar, encouraged the manufacture 
of the beet sugar, by establishing four large man- 
ufactories and five chemical schools, entirely for 
the purpose of experiments, and teaching the best 
method of extraction. 

In 1814, these manufactories were in full opera- 
tion and flourishing, when the peace of Europe al- 
lowed the importation of the colonial sugar into | 
France, causing a destructive shock to the manu- 
facturers of indigenous sugar, which none but im- | 
mense fortunes could endure, and created, again, 
the belief that the manufacture of the bect sugar | 
could never come in competition with the colonial. | 

This might have been the final catastrophe of the | 
manufacture of the beet sugar, had it not been for 
the efforts made to revive it again by some wealthy 
and enlightened manufacturers. 

These efforts, however, did not arise entirely 
from the patriotic desire to promote the welfare of 
France, (as now pretended,) but partly to prevent 
the loss of immense capitals invested in buildings, 
apparatus, farms, &c. Moreover, the manufactu- 
_rers knew there was yet five or six per cent. more 
| to gain by an improv ed operation. 

This it was that gave a new start to this favorite 
branch of industry; and chemistry, particularly 
| adapted to improve the art and manufacture, assist- 
| ed in simplifying the process, and discovered the 

mode of reviving animal] charcoal so as to admit 

while the improved 
/apparatus helped to economize labor and fucl; and 
all this, combined with a wonderful perseverance, 
reduced the expenses of tlie fabrication, end ena- 
bled the old establishments to continue in operation, 
even when the price of colomial suger was very 
low. ‘I'his created confidence and a rapid increase 
of establishments. 

The cultivation of the beet has had the most 
on agricultare; as, in the last 


planted in beet, producing about one million of tons 
of this root; and, as generally rotations of four 
crops are adopted, it brought at Jeast three million 
two hundred thousand acres of land under the 
highest cultivation. 

The following table shows the rapid inerease of | 
the manufactories, and the quantity produced, in| 





a 

But in the year 1836, France imported only 
75,120 tons of colonial sugar—a diminution of 
15,630 tons in one year; a quantum too large not 


'to alarm the proprietors of the sugar plantations in 
‘the French colonies, and particularly in Martinique, 


who looked, sormne years ago, with an ironical smile 
at the beet sugar manufacturer. They, who have 
ridiculed and caricatured every improvement in this 
branch of industry, felt themselves forced to send, 
in 1°35, Baron de Cools, with the following propo- 
sition to the French Government, viz: demand- 
ng— 

1. Diminution of the duties upon French colo- 
nial sugar of 50 per cent., and a proportional re- 
duction of duties upon the foreign colonial sugar. 

The permission to export the colonial sugar 
direct to a foreign market. 

3. A careful examination and investigation how 
the French colonial and beet sugar manufactories 
can be equally taxed. 

The latest news from France states that the 
Government came, finally, to the conclusion of an 
equal taxation upon the indigenous and colonial 
sugar, as may be seen from the following extract 
from a New York paper (Morning Courier and New 
York Enquirer of December 18, 1838,) dated 

(By the Ville de Lyons.) 
“Paris, Oct. 30, 1838. 

“« A branch of industry, (the offspring of necessity 
under the empire,} the production of sugar from 
beet-root, has engaged. much attention in France, 
and has been carried on with success, and to a vast 
extent. ‘lhe natural consequence has been, that 
sugar, the produce of the French colonies, which 
is burthened with a very large duty on importation 
into Frames, wus beaten oul of the market. Appealss 
were made by the suffering colonists to the Gov- 
ernment, repeate dly, representing the distress into 
which they had fallen from this circumstance ; the 
irredeemable ruin that would necessarily fall upon 
them if the present tariff were maintained, and 
soliciting relief. After a variety of expedients to 
evade a decision on the point, the Government has 
just come to. the resolution of proposing to the 
Chambers, (which are to meet on the 24th Decem- 
ber,) to reduce the import duty on colonial sugar 
by 8 1-4 franes per ewt., which, with a precisely 
similar excise duty levied on the beet-root, or home- 
grown sugar, will, they say, suffice to reopen the 
market to the colonies.” 

Such is the state and result of the indigenous 


‘What is the progress of this branch of industry 
in the other parts of Europe ? 


France. 
cewt. 

In 1826, 103 manufactories, 101,000 beet sugar produced | » in France. 
1831, 200 ‘“ 220,000 o sugar manufacture in Fran 
1836, 543 63 950,000 “s “ 

1837, 600 “ 1,000,000 “ “ 


Or 50,000 tons of beet sugar. 


The manufacture of indigenous sugar did not) 


affect the demand for colonial sugar, as the con- 


as appears by a table from the Journal of Com- 
merce of 1836, viz: 


Consumption of colonial sugar eo OU, of beet sugar. 


In 1825, 61,255,232 francs. 0,000 franes. 


1831, 7,942,792 10,000,000 
1832) 62,669,638 15,000,000 
1835, 69,000,000 30,000,000 


| 
| 
| 


England, (the mother of colonies,) which was 
very much prejudiced against the manufacture of 


indigenous sugar, seems to see, in the adoption of 
sumption continually increased until the year 1835, 


it, the only means of improving the physical and 
moral condition of man in her colonies; and she 
has already overcome some of her prejudices, and 
has begun to establish manufactories. The fol- 
lowing article, taken from the London Mechanics’ 
Magazine of 1836, (No. 169,) will show its pro- 
gress : 
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“A refinery of sugar from the beet-root is being 


erected at Thames bank, Chelsea, which, it is expect- 
ed, will be in operation in about six weeks. In 
the vicinity of the metropolis, during the past sum- 


| change all the condition of its existence, extend 

its influence, not only to the consumption, but also 
to the production of that article. 

“ Until now, a series of operations has been ap- 





‘of the sugar, and which embarrassed the manufac - 
ture of beet sugar. 
| “When the beets are onee dried, the sugar is 


easily obtained by mixing them with a smal] quan- 


mer, a great many acres of land have been put! plied to the extracting of sugar from the beet, | tity of water, which produces a solntion of sugar 
into cultivation with the root at Wandsworth and, which, though simple enough in appearance, are in and a very small proportion of other bodies, and 


other places, 


The machinery will be principally | reality complicated and delicate ; which demand | which, by the process of evaporation, gives at once 


ou the plans of the vacuum-pans, and a pure refined | not only a great num!er of intelligent and skilful a good product, which can be easily refined. 


sugar will be produced from the juice by the first | workmen, but also require considerable materia! to | 


process of evaporation, after it has simply under- 
gone the process of discolorization. Another part 
of the premises is appropriated to the manufacture 
of coarse brown paper from the refuse, for which 
it is extensively used in France. Incase the Gov- 
ernment do not interfere, and, by rendering the 
product excisable, retard or prohibit its manufac- 
ture, several individuals have it in contemplation 
to establish refineries in different parts of the 
kingdom for purifying sugar, which may be pro- 
duced in agricultural districts for domestic or for- 
eign use. A refinery has lately been established 


be operated upon; and which, again, consume 
‘costly articles, such as milk, blood, animal char- 
coal, &e. 

“In the ‘former process the sugar beet was 
'seraped ; the pulp pressed by means of an hydrau- 
lic press. The juice so obtained underwent de- 
| fecation, or the separation of the albuminous and 
/mucilacinous elements, and then the clarification 
‘and evaporation. Once concentrated, the sirup 
| underwent crystallization, which furnished the raw 
i sugar; and this then had to be refined before it 
| could be admitted on our tables. 


“Ina word, the elementary operation of the 
desiccation acts with the power of exorcism; it 
drives from the juice al] injurious substances 
which were the former causes of evil in this: manu- 
| facture. 
| “This fact being once understood, and duly 
iverified by experiments on a large scale, it was 
‘then important to bring it to perfection by an easy 
‘practical manipulation. This is what the ‘ Societe 
'd Encouragement’ is about to undertake, and that 
| with every chance of complete success. This is 
‘already much more than mere expectation, because 
‘the problems which it has proposed are already 


at Belfast, in the vicinity of which town upwards; «Since its origin, the process of extracting the | more than half solved, and the entire solution of 
of two hundred acres of land have been put in! gygar has always been the main point, but it has | them is scarcely a matter of doubt; so that the 


‘cultivation with the beet-root for the manufacture 
of sugar. 


Russia, which adopts every useful improvement | 
in manufacture, las, in the southern departments, | 


large manufactories of beet sugar, by which she 


expects to furnish some of the Asiatic markets | 
with this article. So have Bohemia, Hungary, | 
‘ 


Austria, and Switzerland large beet sugar mann- 
factories, in the most flourishing condition, 

The Germans, though the discoverers of the 
‘erystallizable sugar in the beet-root, until 1836 
‘made very little progress in its manufacture, ‘This 
is to be aseribed as well to the continual wa¥with 
France, which checked every improvement, ‘as to 
the uncertainty of the business itself. The Ger- 
mays, well aware and well informed of every im- 
provement made abroad, never found it sufficiently 
lucrative to embark in it: but it seems that this 
nation, which has given the world so many great 
and important discoveries, was destined to bring its 
own discovery of the extraction of the sugar from 
the beet to perfection. This was accomplished by 
Mr Schuezenbach, of the Grand Duchy of Baden. 
Schueczenbach re-examined carefully Margraf’s 
experiments, and found that the first experiment 
of this great chemist, made eightynine years ago, 
is the best method, when moditied, to produce, with 
less labor and expense, eight pounds of white re- 
fined sugar out of one hundred pounds of the raw 
beet-root. ‘lhis improvement it is which will, in a 
short space of time, exclude all the colonial sugar 
from the European market, as well as our own. 
This improvement, also, will change the condition 
of millions of men in the colonies, 

The opinion and judgment of a nation, jealous 
of every discovery or improvement made in other 
countries, and especially in this branch of industry, 
in which it has sacrificed millions of frances for its 
perfection, will serve as a proof of the importance 
of the new improvement. These new discoveries 
are detailed in an article which appeared in the 
Journal des Debals Politiques et Literaires, in Paris, 
dated the 16th July, 1838, by Michel Chevalier, 
viz: 

«Tt would seem that the spirit which was man- 
ifested in the days of the Revolution, has been 
transferred from the political arena, and is exerting 
itself in that of industry. At this time the manu- 
facture of sugar from beets is on the point of un- 

dergoing a metamorphosis which, as it appears, will 


been .modified and improved in the details; so 
| much so, that our manufacturers, who were ruining 
themselves when the sugar was at six francs the 
pouud, are becoming rich at the low price of twen- 
ty sous per pound. At this time the scraping, 
pressing, defecation, clarifying, and evaporating 
were attended with difficulties, which it required a 
great length of time to subdue. The loss in man- 
ufacturing was enormous, as only from three to 
five parts of sugar were obtained from a hundred 
pounds of beets, instead of ten pounds, which are 
contained in the root. 


“With the assistance of chemical analysis, it 
was ascertained that this evil proceeded from the 
presence of a certain quantity of acid, of divers 
coloring, mucilaginous, and gelatinous matters sus- 
pended in the juice. The presence of these mis- 
chievous substances injures the sugar, prevents 
it from crystallizing, sometimes destroys it, and 
| causes it to yield only poor molasses. To prevent 
these injurious effects, different agents have been 
used, which were found more or less efficacious. 
Apparatus was constructed, which accelerated the 
manufacture, and diminished the time during which 


stances; but the inquiry was never made whether 


foreign bodies, or at least to neutralize or, paralyze 
their destructive power, before the juice is ex- 
tracted, 

“The new process, first alluded to, was discover- 
ed in the grand duchy of Baden, by Mr Schuczen- 
bach, of Carlsruhe. The experiments introduced 
a method of manufacturing the sugar which was 
adopted by several manufacturers on the right 
bank of the Rhine, and which is already in vigor- 
ous operation. 


“Like all ideas which are destined to accomplish 
revolutions in manufactures, as well as in politics, 
that which serves as basis to the new process is 
simple. The operation of drying the beets imme- 
diataly after they are taken from the field, is now 
the first step in the process. By this operation, the 
mucilaginous matter, which is an integral part of 
the beet, loses the property of dissolving in water ; 
this drying stops also the fermentation which takes 
place during the preservation of the beets in cel- 
lars or in the heap, and likewise prevents the for- 
mation of acids, which were created at the expense 





the sugar is in contact with these injurious sub- | 


it were possible to separate the sugar from those | 


| manufacture of the sugar from beets is about to be 
‘built on a new basis. 

|; “The ‘Societe d Encouragement’ have offered 
‘the following prizes for the promotion of this man- 
ufacture ; 

‘1. One of 4,000 francs for the best process for 
the desiccation of the beets. 

“2, One of 4,000 francs for the best treatment 
of the dried beet for the extraction of the raw 
sugar. 

“3. One of 4,000 francs for the conversion of 
the raw into refined sugar, without taking it out of 
the mould. 

“4. One of 3,000 francs for an analysis of the 
beet root, &c. 

“5. One of 3,000 francs for the invention of a 
saccharometer, which should be so constructed as 
to be easily applied, and to have the property of 
showing immediately the quantity of crystallizable 
sugar contained in the fluid under trial. A con- 
trivance of this kind, which would be a sure guide 
|for the farmer, and for the workman in manufacto 
| ries, indicating to the former the propor time to 
collect his crop of beets, and to the latter how to 
operations, would be of immense 





|manage his 
| value, 

* When these five prizes are gained, the theo- 
| retical and practical renovation of the manufacture 
| of beet sugar will be radically accomplished in all 
|its forms. 
| “To the question, Will this be effected ? it may 
| be safely answered that existing facts scarcely ai- 
|low of the expression of a doubt that such will be 
the case. 
| "Phe problem of the complete and rapid desic- 
j;cation by an economical process has presented very 

formidable difficulties. This drying may be denom- 
inated the CORNER-STONE Of the new system; but 
| this problem is far from being insolvable ; on the 
contrary, it ought to be regarded as solved. 

“In one of the last sessions of the Societe @ 
| Encouragement, Mr Beyrand, of Marseilles, present- 
ed beets cut in slices, which were dried in eight 
minutes by the combined action of pressure and 
heat, effected by two cylinders, heated to 100 de- 
grees by steam. This result will appear more pro- 


digious when we consider that 100 parts of beets 
contain 84 parts of water. 

“ The beets, prepared after Mr Beyrand’s meth- 
od, preserve all their sweetness. Mr Schuczenbach, 
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of Baden, dries the beets by a slow process, pro- | of all other substances, containing crystallizable 
bably less perfect than Mr Beyrand’s method; but! sugar, the learned researches of a young chemist, 





the result is already excellent, and favors the ap- | 
plication ona large scale. In the manufacture of | 


M. Peligot, promise great success. Lime and bar- 


yte have the property to combine with crystalliza- | 


| . 
Mr Schuczenbach, the beets are cut in small thin’ ble sugar, and form together an insolvable compo- 
slices, and, as soon as_ they come in contact with | sition, in which, nevertheless, the sugar does not 


the air, they bend and rol] up, and lose the property | a:ter, and ia easily separated from it. 


In bringing 


of sticking together, which gives the hot air of aj this fact to a simple mechanical operation, no doubt 


kiln (to which they are brought immediately after | 
they are cut) a free circulation in all directions | 
round them. The temperature of these kilns is | 
from 30 to 40 degrees Reaumur, (from 99,5 to 122 | 
degrees Fahrenheit.) 

“Mr Schuczenbach’s apparatus of desiccation is 
very economical. The machine for cutting the | 
beets costs only from 400 to 500 francs, and half a 
horse power is sufficient to put it in operation. | 
Such a machine, when at work every day for three 
months, will cut one million killogrames of bees, 
(about 1,000 tons,) which would be a sufficient sup- 
ply for a large manufactory. A kiln, about 10 feet 
by 9, and 9 feet high, dries, in 24 hours, 3,000 
pounds of beets, and consumes only 420 pounds of | 
charcoal, Three such kilns would be sufficient to 
dry all the beets cut by one machine during twelve 
hours, 

“In the manufactory of Mr Schuczenbach the 
dry beets are reduced to a coarse powder, sprinkled 
over with lime, and stored away in casks. When 
the sugar is to be extracted, this coarse powder is 
mixed with water, which produces a liquor marking 
twentyone degrees on the saccharometer; and when 
evaporated with Roth’s apparatus, this liquor yields, 
without any other preparation at the first crystal- 
lization, a raw sugar, known in commerce by the 
name of bonne quatrieme, which, after a second 
crystallization, becomes bonne commune. The ad- 
vantage of this new method is such, that the beets 
raised at Esslingen, in Germany, in 1837, (less 
rich in sugar than the preceding year,) yielded 
more than eight per cent. of crystallizable sugar, 
inste&d of five, which was the highest prodact by 
the old process; and, in the proportion as the gain 
on sugar increases, the expenses decrease; so 
much so, that eight pounds, now obtained, costs 
less than formerly four or five from 100 pounds of 
beets. 

“Two important points are then attained: first, 
how to dry the beet; and second, how to extract 
the sugar from it. 

“To refine the raw sugar, without taking it out 
from the moulds in which the sirup was placed to 
crystallize, and which always causes the loss of a 
considerable quantity of sugar, appears to be a 
question equally advanced, Recent experiments, 
ona large scale, show that raw sugar washed in 
moulds, with pressure, gives, in the short space of 
three days, a perfect refined article, which former- 
ly required from two to three weeks to effect. 

“In regard to the analysis of the beet in its 
divers states of maturity, nothing has yet been 
attempted ; but this is a task which chemists can 
at any time accomplish, and the prize held out for 
it will induce many a chemist to undertake it ; and 
it will not be long before we know to what extent 
the constituent parts of the sugar-beet develop 
themselves simultaneously, and which is the most 
favorable moment for collecting them for the man- 
ufacture of sugar. 

“Tn regard to an exact saccharometer, of a sim- 
ple and practical construction, with the aid of which 
all manufacturers can ascertain, to a fiftieth part, 
the richness of the saccharine matter im beets, and 


} 
} 
} 
' 


is left that the quantity of sugar contained in 
beet sirup can be ascertained with the greatest 
nicety. 

“The problems proposed by the Societe d En- 
couragement are at this time almost solved. It 


does not dny longer propose to discover a new | 
method, but only to perfect the processes which | 


are already verified, by an application on a large 
scale. Among the advantages which are derived 
from the renovation of the manufacture of the beet 
sugar, is the extension of the culture of the beet- 


send his dry product to any market, far or near, as 
the weight of the raw beet is reduced, by the pro- 
cess of desiccation, to less than one sixth part. 
The beet can now be raised anywhere, however dis- 
tant from the manufactory ; and, reciprocally, it is 
possible to establish manufactories in all parts of 
France, to concentrate them in such places where 
fuel is plenty and at a low price; whereas, at pre- 
sent, the manufacture is only possible close to a 
field fertile enough to produce beets. 
important fact: 1,000 pounds of beets contain 100 
pounds of sugar. The price of beets is about 12 


sugar would not exceed 10 francs, (this is  suffi- 
ciently proved by experiments ;) making the total 
amount 22 francs. Suppose that one-tenth of the 
sugar is lost, the manufacturer would have 90 
pounds of sugar for 22 francs, or 100 pounds for 
less than 25 francs. Allowing for smal! expenses, 


this country) could be delivered to the consumer for 
38 centimes, (or 7 1-2 cents,) per pound. 

“This will create a revolution in the consump- 
tion of sugar, as well as in the division of the 
branches of industry, over the whole globe; then, 
instead of importing sugar from the southern regions, 
it will be left for us to furnish them, 


MICHEL CHEVALIER.” 


Another proof of the practicability and great 
advantage of this improvement, is the enthusiasm 
with which it was adopted and put into operation 
by the Germans themselves, who are generally 
very careful and prudent in all their speculations. 
They have already established extensive manufac- 
tories on the Rhine. 


The importance of Mr Schuczenbach’s discoy- 
ination of the physiology of plants. 


contain— 
26.3 parts of water, 
3.2 parts fibrous matter, 
10.0 paris of crystallizable sugar, 
0.5 parts of mucilage. 


By the new process, the water in the beet is 
evaporated, and there remain only 13.7 parts of dry 
substances, which consist of the sugar, mucilage, 
and fibrous matter. 

The sugar dissolves in cold or warm water al- 
most instantaneously. 

The mucilage is indissoluble in water; when in 





root; because it will be easy for every farmer to | 


Another | 


francs; the expense of drying and extracting the | 


&c., 50 per cent., the sugar (the refined sugar of 


ery is best proved by chemical analysis and exam-| , 
This analysis | 
of the beet-root shows that 100 parts of the root 


a dry state and mixed with water, it only swells to 
a slimy matter. 

The fibrous matter is indissoluble, and has 
neither in the old nor new process any injurious 
influence. 

From this analysis we learn that the mucilage is 
the only substance which causes all the difficultres 
|of the extraction of sugar. The principal process 
consists, then, in the separation of the mucilage 
from the sugar. But is this mixture a work of 
nature, or the result of the manipulations ? or does 
the ce.lular tissue, of which the beet-root is formed 
|contain the sugar in its pure state, separated from 





the mucilage ? 

These are questions as to the physiology of the 
beet, which were first suggested by Raspail, a 
| French chemist, (in his work on the physiology of 
| plants, Paris, 1837,) and he solved these important 
| problems by the following microscopic experi- 
| ments : 

“When a thin slice of the red beet-root is 
| brought under the focus of a microscope, it will be 
|observed that the texture of the beet is formed of 
hexagonal cells, transparent, and of a purple color; 
| these cells are crossed by white ones, four or five 
‘times longer than the purple cells; this tissue of 
| white cells is crossed again by bundles of opaque 
| cylinders, of a gray color, through which the spirals 
(elements generateurs) are observed. 

When a drop of acid (acide sulphurique albu- 
| mineur, which has the property of coloring saccha- 
‘rine substances purple) is put on this thin slice, 
‘the colors change ; the part which was purple turns 
| yellowish, the loiég cells remain white, but the 
| opaque cylinders become purple.” 

From this it follows that the cells, naturally 
purple, enclose the coloring matter and the mucil- 
age, and the opaque cylinders the sugar in its pure 
state. Thus the mucilage in the beet-root is sep- 

arated by nature from the sugar, and mixed during 

‘the manipulation, which caused all the difficulties 
of the extraction in the old process, when the mu- 
cilage was combined with the sugar in grating, 
pressing, and even in defecation. 

To separate this five-tenths parts of mucilage 
which the beet contains, occasioned not only the 
loss of considerable sugar, but also labor, fuel, and 
costly material, as, for instance, animal charcoal, 
blood, &c. 

The new process acts entirely in conformity with 
the results of scientific investigation, and the whole 
process is reduced to a simple operation, which 
gives a sure gain of 8 percent. of white refined 
sugar from J00 pounds of the raw beet-root. 
| The beets are now cut in thin slices, dried be- 
fore any fermentation can take place, ground to 
| fine powder, so that all the cells are broken apart, 
| and w.ixed with water, which dissolves the sugar be- 
The pure un- 
| colored liquor obtained is evaporated, and the sirup 

brought into moulds to crystallize. 

These Statements should be considered as a 
sufficient proof of the infallibility and practicability 
of the new improvement; and the introduction and 
general adoption of it in this country would be 
‘of the highest importance to the welfare of its 
population. 
| Some enterprising citizens of the United States 
' gent agents to France to investigate the manipu- 
|Jations of this branch of industry ; but the results 
have yet effected very little, and the sugar produced 
from the beet in this country is of no great account, 
‘which arises probably from the want of skilful and 
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wealthy class, and would make their condition of 
life more comfortable, and of consequence, greatly 
extend the population of the countiy. 


intelligent operators in the former complicated 
manipulations. But, at present, in Europe, the 
manipulations are reduced to a process much sim- 
pler than brewing of common table beer, which can 
be comprehended and performed by every person. beet and cane only. In Hungary there are at pre- 
The period is not far distant when farmers will) cont manufactories which make sugar from pump- 
produce their own sugar, or at least raise and dry kins. The following article, translated froin the 


the beet ready for the manufacturer, . | Uanoverian Coimmunicator, 1837, gives the partic- 

The general argument against the introduction | ulars, as follows: 
of this branch of industry, that labor is too high 1n | 
the United States, is incorrect, when we consider 
the other great advantages which the United States 
have over every other country on the globe in al- 
most every business, and especially in this branch 
of industry: 

Ist. The United States possess a climate which 
suits the beets better than any climate of Europe, 
because the summers are excessively warm, which 
incre’ses the saccharine property of the bee 
root. 

2d. Plenty of cheap and rich Jand, subject to 
but small tax. 

3d, Inexhaustible stores of fuel, from whieh the 
great natural watercourses, railroads, and 
branch, over the whole Union. 

4th. Well-constructed Jabor-saving machines of | 
all descriptions. 

Sth. An intelligent population, which, when once 
acquainted with this branch of industry, will soan 
bring it to great perfection—a pepulation under- 
Standing the use and management of machinery, 
and famous for improvements and inventions.— 
Whereas, in Europe, the land is overtaxed, high in 
price, and therefore the interest upon it considera- 
ble; subject to tithes and other feudal burdens ; 
while the fuel is scarce and valuable, and its trans- 
portation high and slow. The population are en- 
tirely unacquainted with labor-savinz machines, 
and possess very little mechanical ingenuity, while 
their enterprise is prohibited by the excise laws of 
their petty governments. 

It is obvious that America overbalances, with its 
advantages, the low prives of Jaber in Europe ; and 

ithat she is able not only to provide herself with all 
the sugar wanted for home consumption, but also 
to supply other countries. 

The sugar now produced in Louisixia averages 
only about 4 1-2 pounds per head for the population 
of the United States, or about 70,000,000 pounds 
annnally, which is but a smal] part of our con- 
sumption, as enormous sums are yearly paid to 
foreign countries for sugar, as the following table 
shows, viz: 


The manufacture of sugar is not confined to the 


“A manufacturer in Hungary, for three years 
past, has used pumpkins for the manufacture of 
'sugar. We have seen raw and refined sugar, also 
{sirup froin this manufactory, and found the refined 
| Sugar equal to the colonial in every respect. The 
raw sugar is crystalline, coarse-grained, light- 
| colored, and of more agreeable (melon-like) flavor 
t- 1% blackish-green color, and has also a melon-like 
| flavor, but is suitable for consumption. The juice, 
obtained by pressure, yields, on an average, six per 
cent. of sugar; but the water-melon of the south 
of Hungary is still more productive than the puimp- 
canals | *!" of the north. The sugar obtained from the 
; pumpkin is always considerable, whether the fruit 
has been raised on rich or poor land. 
pulation is said to be more simple than the mann- 
factory of beet sugar, and requires jess attention, 
as the pnip and the juice may stand for three weeks 
| Without getting sour or losing any quantity of su- 
gar. The juice, during the process of evaporation, 
does not rise in the boilers, and is not so liable to 
be burnt. The residuum is very good food for 
cattle. One acre produces 650 cwt. of pumpkins ; 
twenty pumpkins yield sufficient seed for one acre 
of ground. From the remaining seed a very good 
table oil of about sixteen per cent. can be ob- 
tained. MARQUARDT.” 


Indian corn, at the period of tasselling, yields just 
half as much sugar as the sugar-cane ; and it is 
astonishing that this well-known fact did not in- 
duce persons to plant corn especially for that pur- 
pose. 

To make use of green corn and pumpkins pro- 
fitably, and to improve the crop of beet in quality 
and quantity, the following plan is therefore, sug- 
gested, which would keep a manufactory in opera- 
tion all the year round: 

We know that the beet requires a deep soil, 
sufficiently provided with decomposed manure, as 
when planted in green manure they yield much 
less sugar,and the operation is rendered more difli- 
cult; to prepare the field properly for the) beet, it 


1832, imported into the United States, $2,933,088 | should be well manured, (no matter in what state 
18333, do. do. 4,752,343 | the manure may be applied,) ploughed, and planted 
1834, do. do. 5,537,829 in corn and pumpkins, and worked regularly as 
1835, do. do. 6,806,184 | long as the pumpkins leave room for the horse-hoe. 
1836, de. do. 12,514,551 | When the corn begins to form the tassel, it should 


be cut off, and the sugar extracted from it. ‘The 
pumpkin has then all the influence of the sun to 
come to full maturity, and should be used, when 
ripe, for sugar. The following year the field would 
be in first-rate order for the beet, and the following 
rotation of crops, viz: 





This sum will annually increase in proportion 
as the population augments and their comforts and 
means improve. 

By the adoption of this new branch of industry, 
the sums at present paid for imported sugar would 
be in a short time a clear gain to the country ; its 
agriculture would be improved, and thousands of 
acres of exhausted and deteriorated land would be 
again taken up and improved. ‘To procure the ne- 
cessary manure for this purpose, the farmer would 
be obliged to increase his live-stock, which would 
find, during the wister season, plenty of food in 
the residuum of the manufactory. It would in- 
_crease the consumption of sugar among the less 


Indian corn and pumpkins, with manure, } or eane: 
Beets, . 
Barley, 
Clover, 
W heat. 

An acre of good cultivated land yields, on an 
average, twenty tons of the beet-root. Beets were 
sold this fall, near Boston, for $5 per ton. 





than the common raw beet sugar; the sirup is of) 


The mani- | 


One ton of beets yields, when treated after the 
new method, 180 lbs. of while refined sugar. ‘The 
cost of manufacturing a ton of beets into sugar 
would be, at a very high estimate, 86. One hun- 
dred and eighty pounds of refined beet sugar 
would cost $11, or 6 1-10 cents per pound, for 
which we now pay, at the lowest rate, 16 cents. 

Mr Norbert Rillieux, of New Orleans, has re- 
cently invented an apparatus for reducing saccha- 
rine liquids, which has been patented in the United 
States, and is already tested. F 

This apparatus surpasses Howard’s and Roth’s, 
or any other invention of this description, not ony 
in simplicity and cheapness, but also in the arrange- 
ment in the boiling of sugar, according with the 

‘laws of science and economy. 

The liquor is reduced by two vertical cylinie s, 
heated by steam, over which the syrup is distrib: te | 
|in small quantities. One of the cylinders operates 
‘under a vacuum, and entirely evaporates the con- 
!densed liquor by a low degree of heat, to hinder 
| the formation of molasses—an improvement of the 
| highest importance, which, till now, has never been 
accomplished, ‘I'he sirup can be increased to any 
degree of the saccharometer desired, which is per- 
| formed by the most ingenious and simple contri- 
| vance of a differential thermometer. This appara- 
, tus will greatly facilitate the manufacture of sugar, 
|in regard to the economy of labor, fuel, and time, 
‘and the perfection of the product, This apparatus 
will rank among the most ingenious and important 
inventions, 


The production of indigenous sugar in France 
was one of the main pillars of Vapoleon’s continen- 
tal system; and the successful extraction of sugar 
from the Beet was relied on as the surest guaranty 
of its stability. 

That branch of productive industry, therefore, 
which the first statesman and captain of the age 
regarded alike as the means of conquest and the 
source of wealth and independence, cannot, be 
considered a matter of indifference to the Govern- 
ment of this great and growing republic, whose 
duty and privilege it is to watch over the interest 
and welfare of its citizens—a Government aspiring 
to no conquest, yet whose enviable distinction it is 
to be regarded as the last hope of freedom—the 
last asylum of liberty. 

The information imparted in the preceding pages, 
collected as it is from the most authentic sources, 
it is hoped will be regarded as of the highest im- 
portance to any and every government charged with 
the duty of promoting the great interests of a na- 
tion. 

Having traced the history and progress of the 
manufacture of the beet sugar, from its first dis- 
covery in Europe to the present time, through all its 
varied experiments and decreasing expenses, until 
no longer requiring the bounty of Government, but 
yielding a revenue, the only remaining inquiry is, 
how shal] the American people avail themselves of 
the important advantages of this new source of 
‘national wealth and ‘ndustry ? 


| 
| 





| 
| 


To acquire a correct and minute knowledge of 
this new branch of industry, (now rractically un- 
known in this country,) it is necessary to visit 
Hungary, Germany, France, and England, in order 
to examine all the recent and important discoveries 
and improvements relating to the manufacture of 
| beet sugar. To accomplish this object, it would 





require the following qualifications : 
| 1. A thorough knowledge of the old method of 
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extracting sugar from the beet, and every apparatus Plums.—To Mr 8. R. Johnson, for the best 


hitherto used, 
2. A thorough knowledge of agriculture, in order | 
the raw material, the influence which it has on the 
different systems of agriculture, and the economy | 
in regard to the feeding of cattle, &c. | 
3. A knowledge of chemistry and physics. | 
4, A knowledge of the languages of the different | 
countries to be visited, and a thorough acquaintance 
with technical and vulgar terms in mechanics and | 
agriculture, as well as the patois of the countries. 
5. A knowledge of mechanics and the art of} 
drawing, in order to be able to delineate any appa- 
ratus at first sight, and at a glance, as manufactu- 
rers are not always willing to have their apparatus 
examined minutely. 
CHARLES LEWIS FLEISCHMANN, 
Graduate of the 
Royal Agricultural Institute of Batavia. 
Patent Office, Washington, Dec. 27, 1833. 


to ascertain the precise cost of the production i To Mr Samuel! Pond for the next best, be- 


Massachusetts Horticultural Society. 
Saturday, Jan, 19, 1839. 


A meeting was held at the Hall, Mr Prince, 
Vice President, in the chair. The Committee on 
Premiums made the following report, which was 
accepted : 


PREMIUMS AWARDED BY THE MASSACHUSETTS 


HORTICULTURAL SOCIETY, 

In pursuance of a resolve of the Massachusetts 
Horticultural Society, for awarding certain premi- 
ums on the best specimens of fruits, which may 
have been exhibited during the year’ 1838, the 
committee to whom that subject has been referred, 
beg leave to report, that the premiums be awarded 
as follows: 
Pears.—To Mr Samuel Downer, for the 

best Summer pears, including the Juli- 

enne, Bloodgood and Dearborn’s Seed- 

lings, a premium of 5 00; 
To Mr Robert Manning, for the best Au- | 

tun pears, including the Francreal @ 

Ete, Hazel, Belle Lucrative, Golden 

Beurre of Bilboa, St Ghislain, Marie 

Lonise, Jalousie, Washington, Louise 

Bonne de Jersey, &c. a premium of 5 00 
To Mr Aaron D. Williams, for the best 

Summer Seedling pear, a premium of 
Apples. —To Mr E. M. Richards, for the 


oa fy 


plums, including the Bo!mer’s Wash- 
ington and Green Gage, a premium of 


ing fine specimens of Bolmer’s Wasli- 
ington, Prince’s Imperial Gage 
Duane’s Purple, a gratuity of 


and 


Nectarines.—To Mr Thomas Mason, for 


the best nectarines, a premium of 

Quinces—To Mr E. M. Richards, for the 
best quinces, Orange and Pear Shaped, 
a premium of 

Grapes.—To Dr J. C. Howard, for the best 

foreign grapes grown under glass, in- 

cluding the black Hamburg and White 

Chasselas, a preminm of 

To Mr William Oliver, for the best foreign 

grapes, out of door culture, the White 

Chasselas, a premium of 

To Mr Thomas Lee, for the best native 
grapes, (Elsinburg,) a premium of 

Gooseberries.—T'o Mr Samuel Walker, for 
the best dessert gooseberries, included in 
these were Hopley’s Globe, Gascoigne, 
Viarrington Red, Wellington, Golden 
Gourd, Whitesmith and Princess Royal, 
a premium of 

Raspberries.—To Mr J. L. L. F. Warren, 
for the best Red and White Antwerp 
raspberries, a premium of 

Strawberries.—To Mr Vose, President of 
the Suciety, for the best strawberries, 
Downton and Keen’s Seedling, a premi- 
um of 

To Mr Rufus Howe, for the best Early 
Virginia and Bath Scarlet strawberries, a 
gratuity of 

To Mr J.L.L. F. Warren, for the best 
Methven Castle strawberries, and some 
other fine kinds, including a new variety 
raised by him from the seeds of the 
Methven Castle, a gratuity of 

To Messrs Hovey & Co., for a new Seed- 
ling strawberry, raised by them from the 
seed, a gratuity of 

Currants,—To Mr A. D. Weld of Roxbury, 
for the best White and Red currants, a 
premiam of 

Musk Melon.—To Mr Vose, President of 
the Society, for the best Green Fleshed 
Melons ; these were the Persian, Minorca, 
Rock, and Cantaloupe, a premium of 








best Summer apples, including Willian.’s 

Early, Benoni, Early Sweet Bow, Early 

Harvest and arly Red Juneating, a pre- 

mium of 5 C0 
To Mr Joshua Gardner of Dorchester, for 

the best Autumn apples, the Gravenstein 


and others, a premium of 5 00 
‘To Mr B. V. French, for the best Winter 

apples, including the Yellow Bellflower, 

Murphy and Danvers Winter Sweet, a 

premium of 2 00 


Cherries.—To Mr Samuel Downer, for the 
best cherries, Downer’s Red Seedling 


cherry, a premium of 5 00 
Peaches.—To Mr J. L. L. F. Warren, for 

the best peaches of openculture. Spec- 

imens Early Royal George and George 

IV., a premium of 5 00) 
To Mr M. P. Sawyer of the city, for the 

best peaches raised under glass, a pre- 

mium of 5 00) 


To Messrs S. & G. Hyde, for the best 
Watermelons, a premium of 
For the Committee, 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


| the reports on Vegetables and Flowers be a 
serted. 


| * 4 
| The Committee on Flowers beg leave to 


| that they have awarded the following pre: 
| Viz. $ 
| Roses.—For the best display, to Col. Wilder 


Do 24 hardy varieties, do 
Do 12 do A. Aspinwall 
12 China, S. R. Johnsor 


Hyacinths.—Best display, Hovey & Co. 
Carnations.—Best display, Messrs Winships 
Do six varieties, Thos. Mason 


| 
| Do 
Do Seedling, W. Meller 


Pinks.—Best display, S. Walker 
Seedling, Wm. Meller 


Do 


, Tulips.—Best display 12 varieties, 8. Walker 8 00 


| Violas. —Best display, S. Walker 


5 00) 


5 00 


4 00 


| 4 gratuity to Mr PD. Hagyerston for fine spec- 


5 00 | 
| 


10 00 


5 00 


5 00 





5 00 


| 


5 00 


5 00 


5 00 


5 00 
3 00 
5 00 
3 00 


Do Seedling do ‘ 
Geraniums.—Best display, Col. Wilder 
do Seedling, W. Meller 
Herbaceous Plants. —Gratnity to 
Dr J. C. Howard 
Hovey & Co, 
S. Walker 


oor or 


S S8é 


vu 


imen of Alpina Mutan 
Do to Mr W. FE. 
Phiox alba 


Carter, for Seedling 
5 00 
86 00 
Per order, 
S. WALKER, Chairman. 

The Vegetable Committee award the following 
premiums, viz. : 

For the best specimens of 
Cucumbers.—To J. L. L. F. Warren 
Beets.—S. Sweetser 
Rhubarb.—S. Pond 
Celery.—Dr J.C. Howard 
Beans.—(Lima) R. Ward 
Squashes.—S. Pond 
Cauliflowers.—J. L. L.. F. Warren 
Brocoli.—Do. 3 00 
Peas.—Rufus Howe 4 00 

SAMUEL POND, Chairman, 


$4 00 
2 00 
3 00 
2 00 
3 00 
3 00 
3 00 


Dee, 1832. 


On motion of Mr Richards, seconded by Mr 


{ ‘ 4 
Downer, the Fruit Committee’s report was amended 


by adding “to Mr A. D. Williams $5 premium for 
his seedling pear’—and that it make part of the 
report. 

The following communication was received from 
the President with other documents: 


Ta the Editor of the N. E. Farmer,— 
‘The Massachusetts Horticultural Society have 





5 00 


2 00 


3 00 


3 00 


WILLIAM KENRICK, Chairman. 


And on motion of Mr Downer, it was voted that 


Iso in- 


report, 
niums, 


#5 00 
3 00 
2 00 

1 3 00 
5 00 
5 00 
3 00 
3 00 
5 00 
3 00 


recently received from the Chevalier Soulange 
| Bodin, the distinguished proprietor of the Horti- 
'cultural Garden of Fromont, the enclosed notice, 
| in relation to the Morus Multicaulis, and the means 
by which the shoots of that valuable plant may be 
forwarded to distant places for distribution, and by 
which its cultivation may be extended and in- 
creased. 

I have thought that at the present period, when 
the culture of silk and the growth of the mulberry 
tree, are exciting so deep an interest in various 
parts of the country, it might be interesting to 
many of the readers of your yaluable journal to 
know at how cheap a rate these shoots may be im- 
ported from France, and if it be practicable to re- 
ceive them here in a state of good preservation, as 
in the opinion of those familiar with the subject it 
is believed they may be, it might prove to be the 
means of a very rapid increase of this variety of 
the mulberry tree in the United States. 

With much respect, 
Your obedient servant, 
ELIJAH VOSE. 


Dorchester, Jan. 2), 1839. 


JARDIN DE FROMONT. 
MURIER MULTICAULE. 
(Multicaulis Mulberry T'ree.) 


The plants of the new Mulberry Tree, the 
Murier Multicaule, having been exhaused in all 
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elite sae ‘of France, oer multipiied applications 
being made for them from foreign countries, the 
Director of the Jardin de Fromont has decided to 
bring into sale the numerous Saplings annually | 
produced from the stock of this valuable tree, and 
which have obtained for it the specific and de- 
scriptive game it bears. These shoots detached 
from the parent root in the autumn, are prepared in 
the form of slips of different heights, according to 
their growth, and are sent in their full lengths, 
with all their buds, closely compressed in cases, 
filled up with moss, rather dry than mofSt, and will 





thus be preserved during a long journey or voyage 
without decaying or suffering from either heat or 
cold. The shoots, on their arrival at their desti- 
nation, being recut and divided individually, im- 
mediately before being planted, into slips contain- 





ing two or three buds each, according to their 
growth, will, on the requisite precautions in plant- 
ing being taken, preserve all the freshness and 
vigor they possessed when detached from the stem, | 
and will take root as readily as if they had only | 
been just severed. 

The price of these shoots from the Murier Mul- | 
ticaule, thus prepared and packed for transport, is 
315 fr. a thousand (package included,) and these 
will produce at least three thousand slips, without 
reckoning the buds. 

The establishment is prepared to furnish any 
quantity of these shoots, either immediately or in 
the autumn of 1839, on receiving orders, with bills 
ow a banker or any other house in Paris. 

These shoots of the Murier Multicaule are far 
preferable for long journeys or voyages to slips 
which have been cut; because, having fewer issues 
for the sap, they are not liable to have this great 
principle of life and vegetation, so indispensable | 
for their taking root, exhausted by way. 

‘the rearers of Silkworms in France and the 
United States of America are informed that they 
may be supplied with a very great number of this 
new species of Mulberry Tree at the Jardin de | 
Fromont. 

The director of this establishment is ftom this 
time able to enter into a contract for furnishing 
any quantity of these trees that may be required for 
planting in 1339. 

All orders and other communications should be 
addressed franco “au Directeur du Jardin de Fro-| 
mont, a Ris (Seine-et-Oise). France. 





The meeting then was dissolved. 

E. WESTON, Jr., Rec. See. 
Exuipition oF Fruits. 
Saturday, Jan. 19, 1839. 
Lady apple, very beautiful specimen by, Mr 
Manning. 
Baldwin and Nonsuch apples—handsome speci- 
mens, by Mr Walker. 
For the Committee, 
WILLIAM KENRICK, Chairman. 





Cheerfulness and activity do not ofen accompany | 
vicious habits. ‘The ale-house is the resort of the per- 
son who knows not what else to do with himself. The | 
promoting innocent and meaning omusements, is part of 
a schoolmaster's most serious business.—Central Society | 
of Education. 


The Countess of Haddington, in 1705, sold her jew- 
els that she might be enabled to plant her estates with 
valuable and ornamental trees; we think she possessed 
both good sense and good taste in her choice of orna- 
ments. 








on the subject. 
| obtained, if nothing more, would be esteemed a great 


way BIG BAND PAULL, 
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NEW 


ENGLAND FARMER AND 
HORTICULTURAL REGISTER. 


We hereby announce to the public that the New Eng- 


land Farmer and Horticultural Register, hitherto existing | 


as two distinct publications, are now united in one ;—we 
trust the union will prove satisfactory to the subscribers 
of the latter work, and send this day, the New England 
Farmer and Horticultural Register in its stead to those 
who have not taken the N. E. Farmer. 


not disposed to take it will please return the paper by the | 


next mail. Those who retain the paper will be consid- 


! . 
| ered as subscribers. 


The New England Farmer and Horticultural Register 
will be published weekly in quarto form, making a hand- 


some volume of 416 pages, with an index, at two dollars | 
and fifty cents, in advance, or three dollars at the close | 


J. BRECK & CO. 


of the year. 
Boston, Jan. 30th, 1339. 





Kennebunk, Jan. 8, 1839. 
To tue Epiror or tHe N. E. Farmer,— 


Dear Sir—Though personally a stranger, I take the | 
liberty to make some inquiries of you on a subject of 
some interest to me as a cultivator of the soil. I am un- 
acquainted with any practical farmer round about Boston, 
or would not trouble you with my inquiries. 

I wish to inclose my farm with the Hawthorn Hedge, 
and am anxious to obtain some information as to the 
mode of planting and cultivating the plant. I have fre- 
quently seen some very fine looking hedges of this plant 
round about Boston, though I am not aware that it has 
ever been introduced into this State. I wish to know if 
seed can be obtained in Boston, and if it should not be 
convenient for you to give me the information I need on 


| this subject, I should be greatly obliged if you will put 


this into the hands of some gentleman that will write me 
A knowledge where the seed could be 


favor ; the price usually paid for it, &c. 1 wish to 
plant about two hundred rods of this hedge early in the 


spring—if spring is the time it should be planted. Any 


| information on the subject would be very gratefully re- 
' ceived. 
_ pared ; in fact ignorant of almost everything respecting its 


I am ignorant how the ground should be pre- 


cultivation. 
I am, dear sir, with great respect, 
Your ob’t serv't, 
JAMES OSBORN. 


N. B. 


Perhaps it may be the usual practice of those 


, who make these hedges to transplant from nurseries of 


Hawthorn planted for the purpose. If this should be the 


‘case, could plants of a suitable size be obtained round 


about Bosten, and what the usual price per thousand ? 
How many years from planting before the thorn is large 
Yours, 


J. O. 


enough to answer the purpose of fence ? 


We have neither space nor time to give as full an an- 
swer to this letter as we desire. Nothing can be more 
beautiful than a live fence or hedge ; but like everything 
else valuable, the cultivation and management require 
knowledge, skill, and experience. A straggling, untrim- 


med hedge, full of gaps, and overrun with weeds, is ex- 


Those who are | 





—— — 
ceedingly offensive ; but the eye rests with de light upon 
‘one that is in perfect order. 

| There are three kinds of hawthorn which are used for 
| the purpose of fences. 

| Ist. The common European Hawthorn or White thorn 
| (Crataegus Oxryacantha.) 2d. The Cockspur Hawthorn, 
| (Crategus crusgalli.) 3. The Maple-leaved Hawthorn, 
| (Crataegus cordata.) The first is of foreign origin; the 
| «wo latter are indigenous. The leaf of the first is far 
| more beautiful than of the two last ; but it puts out later 
‘in the season; and it shedsits leaves much earlier. The 
two latter form beautiful and substantial fences. The 
Cockspur thorn is much used in Delaware, and the stage 
road used to pass through miles of this fence. The Ma- 
, ple-leaved Hawthorn has been cultivated to a considera- 
ble extent by Josiah Quincy, Esq. at his farm in Quincy. 
These fences have all suffered much from the mice in 
| winter, whose ravages are favored by our deep, drifting, 
and long continued snows, to which they are not subject 
in England ; and the European Hawthorn from a worse 


pest than this, and that is the apple tree borer, a worm 


which has proved signally destructive to the live fences 
We are not apprised whether this worm has 
| attacked the two other kinds of thorns, but we know no 


among us. 
| reason why he should not have done it. These plants 
should be set in double rows in what is called the quin- 
| cunx order, that is, about eight inches apart in the row, 
jand the plants in one row opposite the spaces in the 
other; a single row is hardly deemed sufficient for pro- 
| tection against our cattle, who are accustomed to roam at 
| tetage 3 in utter disregard of fences and enclosures. 

As to the inquiry about raising the plants from seed, 
the sead or haws can be obtained at a proper season with- 
out difficulty ; but they will not germinate until the sec- 
ond year, and they require skilful management the first 
year. We therefore advise our correspoudent to obtain 
the plants of about two years old ; and this may be done 

at many of the nurseries in the country. The maple- 
leaved hawthorn may be obtained at Georgetown, D. C., 
and probably at Philadelphia, New York, and Albany ; it 
may be also, at the excellent establishment of the Messrs 
Winships at Brighton; but we have not ascertained the 
fact. The white or English hawthorn, as there is no 
duty upon the article, though it ean be had bere, may 
probably be imported from England, or Scotland at half 
the expense for which it can be obtained here, freight in- 
cluded. We imported some ourseives some years since, 
and presume things have not altered in this matter. 

Of the proper mode of cultivating a hedge or live 
fence, we have not now space to go intoit ; butif desired, 
A good 
deal of preparation and care are requisite that the hedge 
may do well. 


will give hereafter all necessary directions. 


The common red cedar makes a substantial and perma- 
nent fence, and requires about seven years before it be- 
comes impregnable. The buckthorn (rhamnus cathar- 
ticus) is of quick growth, easy cultivation, and makes a 
most beautiful fence. When well set and well grown it 
would be preof against cattle ; but it is not so formidable 
to-them as a white thorn hedge. Nothing can be more 
The plants may be obtained of Piek’g 
Dodge, Esq. or E.H. Derby, Esq. of Salem, who has 
one of the handsomest specimens of this fence to be 
found in the State ;—probably at other places. The 
seed is easily procured at the proper season in different 
parts of the country as the plantis notuncommon. The 
triple thorned locust (Gleditzia triacanthos) makes a 
substantial and impregnable fence, when well plashed 
and interlocked, It is strong, but the foliage is not 
thick or large enough to make it handsome. 


orriamental. 





H. C. 


There are other plants, which are used with advantage. 
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THE MULBERRY FANTASIES AND THE 
TRANSFORMATIONS OF SAGO. 


We hazarded a prediction a few weeks since that the | 
wooden nutmeg gentry would soon be along with silk- | 
wort eggs made out of yellow bees-wax and dropped on | 
the best hot pressed letter paper, for sale to the amateurs. | 
We had not a strong ccnfidence then that our prophecy | 
was so near its fulfilment as it now seems to be. The | 
Northampton Courier of the last week announces that | 
Bass wood cuttings have been sold there for cuttings of 
the Morus Multicaulis ; and we have to add, that a friend 
of ours received Jast week a small phial of what was 
said to be mulberry seed asa sample of twentyfive pounds 
which the person who sent it, had on hand for sale, wish- | 
ing to know the price and prospects. This sample of 
mulberry seed is nothing more nor less than sago ; and, 
we beg leave to add, a very fair sample of much of the | 
humbuggery (we wish we could find a better word) that 
is going on in this very same mulberry seed and egg and 
“There are none so blind as those who 
and in this mulberry speculation, as in | 


tree business. 
will not see ;’ 
many other of the speculations of the day, we see but) 


’ 


too strongly exemplified the spirit of the old homely say- | 
ing, * The de’il may take the hindemost.’’ 





BRIGHTON MARKE'T.—Monpvay, January 28, 1839. | 
Reported torthe New England Fariner. | 
At Market, 370 Beef Cattle and 850 Sheep. { 
Prices.— Beef Cattle.— First quality, $7 75 a $8 00. 
Second quality, $7 00a $750. Third quality, $5 75 a 
$6 59, 
Sheep.—i ots were sold at $2 73, $3 00, $3 25, $3.50, 
$4 00, $4 25, and $5 25, 
We noticed one prime Ox from Worcester County 
sold for $9 pr. hd. 


’ 


The great Ox Olympus was sold today by Mr Wel-' 


lington to Mr Hall, of Woburn, for $650. 











THERMOMETRICAL. 
Reported for the New Eugland Farmer. 
Range of the Thermometer at the Gardeuof the proprietors 
of the New England Farmer, Brighton, Mass. in a shaded 
Northerly exposure, week ending January 27. 





Jasvary, 1839, | 7A.M. | 12,M. | 5,P.M. | Wind. 

















| FRUIT AND ORNAMENTAL TREES, MULBER- 


RIES, &c 
Nursery of William Kenrick. 
The Catalogue of Fruit and Ornamental Trees for 1839 is 





|? RICES 


| CORRECTED 





OF COUNTRY PRODUCE. 


WITH GREAT CARE, WEEKLY. 
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Bes. PROM To 
now ready, and will be sent to all who apply. [It comprises | agus Pearl. per 100 Ibs | 7 oo! 7 26 
a most extensive selection of the superior varieties of Pears, |’ Pot > ile be , ‘ 600) 612 
Apples, Plums, Qainces, Gooseberries, Raspberries, Cur- | Beans, white, Foreign, : . bushel! 135) 176 
rants, Strawherries, Grape Vines, &c. The stock of Cher- “ * — Domestic | « | 900 2% 
ries and of Peaches now ready is particularty large. Also, | pegy mess ti i P ’ Tharrel | 17 00} 17 50 
Ornamental Trees, Shrubs, Roses, Honeysuckles, Ponies, ~ ae J Par 1450/1500 
Dahlias and other Herbaceous Flowering Plants. nelien. « 14200 | 12 50 
10,000 Cockspur or Newcastle Thorns. PR (American : : ; nodt =) 2 
10,000 Buckthorns, Curese, new milk ‘ipa a | 8 10 
_ Morus Multicavlis, and other Mulberries ; the trees genu-| Pearnees ndatianies iene. ae | 
ine and tine, at prices fair, and varying wath the size, and ’ eouthera. geese. : = a | 46 
the a which may he deséred. Fax. (American) ' “ | 9; 12 
Fruit and all other trees, when so ordered, will be secure. | pis, Cod. Grand Bank. uintal, 387] 400 
ly packed for safe transportation to distant places. and or- ” Haddock Lie ow | | 200 
ders promptly executed, on application to the subscriber. Maceeses. Me.1. . ‘barrel | 13 00 | 13 25 
N : > WILLIAM KENRICK. Four, Genesee, "cash, : : ; « 900) 925 
Peep _. Newton, near Boston. saltimore, Howard street, = _ “ome 
_ vanuary 3, 1859. Re AD A SE aie om Baltimore, wharf, “ 850) 875 
. ‘ | 5 
SHAKERS’ SEEDS AND HERBS. |i eh > | po 
WIGHT & GIBSON, No. 44 Hanover Street, under the | yfgar. Indian. in bbls. “ 400] 425 
American House, (opposite Elm Street.) are appointed by | Gaain: Corn, northern vellow bushel] ! 00 | 1 02 
the United Society at Harvard, Mass. as their agents for the | — - "southern Bat. vellow “ 96 93 
sale of all kinds of Garden Seeds, raised and put up with white om . “ 94 95 
directions for culture, by Jonathan Chandler. Rve unetliere. five, « 94, 95 
Prices, the same as when soid by the society or their tray Barley, ain Ry “ 90! 98 
| elling agent. Oats, northern, (prime) . “ 
Herhs, Roots, Extracts, &c. for sale as above. Hay, best English, per ton of 2000 Ihs. 18 v0 | 20 00 
| January 30, 1839. 4mis Eastern screwed, . ’ : 16 00 | 17 00 
baie 7 — | Hops, Ist quality, ; . pound 16) i8 
| MONOGRAPHY OF THE CAMELLI A. 2d quality, e . 6 15 | 16 
| Just published and for sale hy Joseph Breck & Co. at the | Larp, Boston, Ist sort, ‘ ‘ ” 
| Agricultural Warehouse and Seed Store, a Monography of | southern, Ist sort, ‘ : ss } 
the Genus Camellia, or an Essay on its Culture, Description | Learner, Philadelphia city tannage, se 29; 30 
jand Classification, illustrated by two Syaoptical Tables: | do. country do, « 25| 27 
the first containing the names of two hundred and seventy | Baltimore city tannage, “ 26| 28 
| varieties, with the color and form of the flowers, the species do. dry hides, . “ 24) = 25 
| or variety which have produced them, the place of their or- | New York red, light, : “ 23 26 
| igin, and the period of their introduction into Europe; and | Boston, do. slaughter, “ 23! 2 
| the second presents two ascending gamuts, in which are | Boston dry hides, ‘ “ 2\ 23 
painted the shades of color peculiar to the known Camellias, Lime, best sort, . , , ; cask 86 90 
| with their specific denominations. By the Abbe Berlese, | Ort, Sperm, Spring and Summer, 'gallon 
| member of several French and foreign learned societies. Winter, . ‘ “ “ 108) 110 
| Translated from the French by Henry A. S. Dearborn. Whale, refined, ‘ . ‘ e 50, 55 
4 Jan. 15, 1839. a aoren hap sa per ton of 2200 lhs. | cask 287' 300 
| MORUS MULTICAULIS, mate - a XS pnd bay es 
| Constantly on hand in small quantities, at the lowest mar- Mess, ‘ . ; : ss 23.00 | 2400 
| ket price. Orders directed to Messrs Winship, Brighton, | Seeps; Herd’s Grass, bushel! 263 275 
| Mass. or jeft at N. E. Farmer Office, will receive immediate | Red Top, southern, ‘ 80; 100 
}attention. The plants will be safely packed and forwarded northern, . . “ is 
| to any part of the country. Hemp, . ; ‘ . “ 262! 300 
| Dee. 19. Wiez,. . . « . ‘a 175| 187 
ee — Red Clover, northern, pound } 
TO BE LET. | Southern Clover, ‘ “ 
| The subscriber offers to lease for the term of three, five or | Soar, American, No. LK : . 7 6; fF 
| seven years, his dwelling house and gardens in South Salem, | »p ; No. 2, : . “ 4 s 
5 , ALLOW, tried, . » R ‘ os 12 13 


either with, or without any portion of the adjoining farm 








Monday, 23 | "2 | 18 ee ‘lands. The gardens, &e. contain ¢ six acres, in a high | CEAZ*ES, Ist sort, . . t M.| 300° 350 
Tuesday, 22 2 18 | 20 S. Ww. } anata of deel core e Peon hn neha yah — Woot, prime, or Saxony Fleeces, . pound 57 62 
Wednesday, 23] 20 | 2i 4 | N. ont aie gr i aclyscs I os + i stelle oe American, full blood, washed “ 52 55 
Thursday, 24| 13* | 6 9 | w. namental trees ; two green houses, filled with the choicest | de. 3-4ths _ a > a 
Friday, 95! 15 | 36 34 ' Ss j green house plants, and grapes in full bearing; a forcing ry 1-2 om * 4 
Aes a 26 | 33 | 46 si sak | wall, with seed and tool rooms, a convenient gardener’s lodge, | do. 1-4 and common “ 37 ‘0 
Sunda we 27 31 | 33 26 S.W. | and a large ice house ; sufficient may he sold annually from | of Pulled aunedin’ ’ i. « 0 
y; <7 | the: garden to pay the whole rent. The dwelling house is | os | No. 1 as : ‘ 62 56 
*Below zero. large and convemient, commanding a fine view of the sea, | o=a¢ Ne. b 4 : . v4 47 50 
EEE es | AN(i is Within three fourths of a mile from the centre of the | 5 5 | No. 3. ° ‘ . . = 30 36 


A FARMER WANTED 

The subscriber is desirous of making a permanent ar- 
rangement with a young man who has a small family and is 
thoroughly acquainted w.th practical farming, to take charge 
of-a first rate farm in the Connecticut Valley, only a few 


miles from Hartford. Said farm is also within one and a’ 


half miles of one of the most thriving manufacturing vil- 
lages in the State, and a ready and good market may there 
be found for the produce of the farm. 

To a young man of industrious habits and good principles 
and who is competent to take the direction of a large farm, 
such an opportunity rarely offers itself; as the owner will 
not sell it, and an arrangement for a term of years might be 
relied upon. 

Any young man who is possessed of the above qualifica- 
tions may meet with encouragement by calling upon the sub- 
scriber at No. 12 Long Wharf, or by addressing a line through 
the Post Office. » [SAAC C. ANDREWS. 

Jan. 23, 1839. 





AMERICAN SILK GROWER’S GUIDE, 

On the art of raising the mulberry and silk and the system 
of successive crops in each season ; second edition; enlarged 
and improved by William Kenrick. Just published and for 
sale by Joseph Breck & Co., at the Seed Store and Agricul- 
tural Warehouse, Nos. 5t and 52 North Market Street. 

Jan. 9, 1839, 


city of Salem. The above offers a desirable situation either | - 
for a gentleman’s residence, or for a public garden or board- | 
ing house. 2 H 

Also, to let for three, five or seven years, the farm house | 
and barns, which are large and commodious, with the whole 


PROVISION MARKET. 


RETAIL PRICES, 











| or part of the farm, consisting of over two hundred acres of | Hams, northern, . : . pound 15} 16 
land of the best quality, with a large orchard of grafted fruit | southern and western, . Se 12] 13 
—it is abundantly supplied with sea manure, and located | Pork, whole hogs, ~ 7) 

| near four market towns. The whole estate has a full sup- Pouitry, per lb., “* {| 2] 136 

ply of pure water. Apply tothe subscriber on the premises. | Burrer, tub, , . ; ; | 20] 2% 

Jan. 23, 1839. E. HERSY DERBY. | ,, a “| 25] 28 

| sihinaete oO His Bin tbilln BG AES, | Eces, . . . . : dozen | 37} 40 

SILK WORMS’ EGGS | ee ATOES, new, . : : s barrel | 150 1200 

| Preserved with much care, producing sulphur colored co- | agg 3 2 5 ae “| ace 200 


}coons; the worm from this kind of egg wound their cocoons | 
| the last season in twenty eight days. Specimens of the co- BONE MANURE 
| coons may be seen at the Agricultural Warehouse, if desired. The subscriber desires to inform his frieude and the publie 
| Apply to Joun Suctivan, | that he has been in the Bone business more than ten ears, 
: - ~ | and has spent much time and money to ascertain how bon 
WANTED. | may be sonal to the best use, A. is fully satisfied that 
A skilful, honest, industrious farmer and kitchen garden- | they form the most powerful stimulant that ean be applied to 
jer to take a farm in the county of Bristol, near to the Provi- | the earth as a manure. He offers for sale ground bone at a 
| dence market, to take and manage on shares, a pretty exten- | low price, and is ready to receive orders to any amount, which 
sive establishment for raising and selling hay, corn, ‘vegeta- | will be promptly attended to. 
bles, fruit, milk, pigs and poultry. No one will be received | Orders may be left at my manufactory, near Tremont road 
without the best recommendations. Apply at the N. E. | in Roxbury, or at the New England Agricultural Warehouse 
| Farmer Office. C. WEEKS. | and Seed Store, No. 52 North Market Street, Boston. 
Jan, 15, 1839. Sept. 20. NAHUM WARD. 
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MISCELLANEOUS. 


(From the Newark (N. J.) Daily Advertiser ) 


THE WIFE AT HOME, 

{t has been one of my most serious apprehen- 
sions, that in the multitude of our societies and 
public combinations, men and women might chance 
to forget that they have anything to do individually. 
We have societies to take care of our health, and 
societies to take care of our kitchens. Alms giv- 


ing, so far as done at all, is done chiefly by whole- | 


sale. Perhaps we may see the day when we shall 
dine tugether, like the Spartans, and when all fam- 
ily cookery and education shall be done upon the 
large scale. 

These thovrghts were brought to ny mind with 
great force than common, a few days since, upon 
my making a visit to the house of Mrs Nelson, the 
wife of a reputable farmer, a few s.iles from our 
village. If I were to attempt a portrait of this 
excellent lady, I should fill a volume; IT can only 
give a sketchy outline. Mrs Nelson is, in the 
American as well as the Fuglish sense, a fine wo- 
man. ‘Temperance, early rising, industry, end 
above all serene cheerfulness of soul, have left on 
her cheek at forty, those roses which fashion and 
excitement often blast before fifteen. But what I 
took my pen to notice, was that truly feminine and 
christian trait of my good friend—she is a keeper 
ai home. Though | have beena church-going man 
many years, [ do not remember to have heard ang 
one of our clergy enlarge upon this scripture 
phrase ; and yet the older I grow the more mean- 
ing there seems to be in it. The best women in 
the world are those wlio stay at home, such is the 
opinion of the best’ judyes, to wit, their husbands. 
The worst women are those who have no home, or 
who love all other places better; such is the ver- 
dict of those who meet them abroad. A wife in 
the house is as indispensable as a steersman at the 
wheel. Who can count up the cases where poor 
fellows have been ruined by their wives ! 





This is a hard saying, but if it were softened, it | 


would be less true. Surely it is no disrespect to 
the better sex to point at these rare exceptions, 
which |ike the diin tarnish on the face of the moon, 
make the other tracks look all the brighter. After 
you shall have exaggerated to the utmost the num- 
ber and the faults of the gadding, gossipping, and 
idle women, we still have a million of American 
house- wives, brightening a million homes and hearts, 
Mrs Nelson is one of them. Her husband is not 
the meekest man in the country, nor by nature the 
most hospitable, but she makes up for all, like the 
credit side of an account. In the exercise of the 
passive virtues, she finds her greatest happiness. 
She holds it to be one of the very tirst duties of 
life to render her home delightful, first to her hus- 


band, next to her children, and then to all who may | 
Hirly in life, she ob- | 


enter her hospitable doors, 
served that several of her husband’s intimate 
acquaintances were becoming irreguiar in their 
habits, she and Nelson talked it over at length. 
He being a rough man, declared it to be his inten- 
tion to break off all intimacy with Lang and Shep- 
herd, on the spot. 
“that would be cruel, remember the proverb, ¢A 
soft word breaketh the bone.’ Let me alone to 
bring them to their bearings; at any rate, give me 
a month foran experiment.” “ You! Mary,” he 
exclaimed in astonishment, “ you amaze me; surely 
you wilk not follow them to the bar-room, as Jemi- 


“QO no! husband,” said she, 


} 
‘wife laughing, “ but we women have some secrets 
left still. Wait but a month.” 

The month rolled round. Nelson had hard work 
, to refrain from falling upon the two men violently, 
/but he waited to see the issue, and even kept out 
of their way that the incantation might be unin- 
'terrupted. At the close of less than the three 
_weeks Lang and Shepherd were two of the most 


quiet, orderly, and domestic men in the neighbor- | 


‘hood. “Why Mary,” said Nelson, “what in the 
world have you done to them 7”—«I? husband! I 
have not exchanged words with them for weeks” 
“Then you have had some witchcraft at work.” 
“ Not I,” she replied ; “the story is soon related, 
I had observed fora long time that their homes 
were growing dismal, and I often told Mrs Lang 
'what I feared concerning her husband. Indeed I 


had heard you tell of his repeating over his glass , 


that abominable saying, ‘the devil’s at home.’ Af- 


.ter my conversition with you, I set to work—not | 


on the husbands, but their wives. Simple creat- 
ures! they scarcely knew what I meant. They 
wished indeed that the men would spend imore time 
at home, and even wept about their late hours and 
rum drinking. But they were not prepared for my 
‘telling thei that they must redouble the attractions 
of their own fireside and table 
| better—the fire brighter—the children cleaner— 
the welco:ne heartier; call in a pleasant neighbor 
| to tea—have a little singing in the evening, and 
| even invite to a co.ufortable supper two or three of 
| the husband’s tavern cronies. The thing took ad- 
mirably, The wives triumphed, and I hope you 
are satished.” 

Though it is likely Nelson did not just then sus- 
pect it, this was the very course which had proved 
successful in saving himself from ruinous habits. 
And most earnestly is it to be wished that all our 
towns and villages were filled with such wives as 
‘honor and love the family institution! Every one 

has made the observation that there are many more 








cause of this has not so often been remarked. 
Divine providence by this discriminating favor to 
‘the one s 
tain. As are the mothers of a nation, so wiil be 
'the sons and, in a measure, the husbands. But to 
‘exercise full influence ; the wife must be a keeper 
‘athome. She will tind enough to employ her long- 


‘est days, in the endless circle of household cares. | 


| While she will welcome the evening visiter, and 


}often enlarge her frugal board for the bevy of | 


| friends, or even join in the social party or the cheer- 
‘ful sleigh ride, these things will be the exceptions 
‘not the rule. So living, she will give happiness 
| to an.ever increasing circle. “ Her children arise 
| up and call her blessed; her husband also and he 
| praiseth her.” C, Q. 


Recipe ror [npran Caxe.—A_ correspondent 


ma Murphy does her goodman.” * No,” said his | 


make the cheer | 


| 

|} women who are religious, than men; but the final | 
| 

| 


pours iniiuence into the social foun- | 


FOR SALE, A FIRST RATE FARM, 
| Well situated on the road leading from the Theological 
Séininary in Andover, to the old Boston road: lately owned 
by Peter F. Shed. and well knownas the David Blunt Farm, 
containing 70 acres, more or less. There is about 20 acres 
of good Woodland within sight of the house. The remain- 
| der of the farm is in good condition, and is generally consid- 
| ered, by those acquainted with it, to be “a garden spot.” 
| There are from 300 to 500 apple trees on the place, indepen- 
| dently of other fruit trees of great value. The farm is well 
i} walled aud watered, the buildings in first rate order, and 
there are upon it three wells of excellent, soft water. It 1s 
well situated for a gentleman wishing for a residence in the 
country, being retired, and yet in the immediate vicinity of 
ithe public Schools and the Theological Seminary ;—or tor 
the farmer, who wishes to raise vegetables ‘or market, the 
laud being all good, and markets near. It hes about half a 
mile from the Ballard Vale Factory, one mile from the Rail 
Road depot, and uine niles from Lowell. ‘There are upon 
| the place about ten cords of manure. 


The conditions of sale will be liberal, the owner being 


| obliged on account of ill health, to go Seuth.—Foer_ particu- 
| Jars, inquire of the subseriber, on the preinises. 
| ANDREW 6. STIMPSON. 


Andover, January 15, 1839, tw 
FARM FOR SALE. 

A Farm situated in the southwesterly part of ‘Townsend, 
jon the road leading from ‘Townsend west village to Worces- 
iter. Said farm contains 110 acres of land divided into mow- 
ling and pasturing, and a large share of wood and timber; a 

oue story house, with two front rooms, kitebea, buttery, and 

two hed rooms well finshed; parlor papered; wood house ; 

well, under cover, forty feet barn, and shed, a large sheep 
| house, fifteen by thirty feet, a large cooper shop, and another 
; smail house weil finished, on the lower flor; 2 good sque- 
iadluct which comes ito the barn yard, and a good orchard. 


The subseriber will sell a part or all, and give possession 
| this fall or winter, or next spring. Those who wist to buy, 
| will do well to call on the subscriber, who lives on the prem- 
' ises, and look for themselves. ASA H. ADAMS. 

Nov. 29,1838. 


MULBERRY TREES. 

Wa. Paince & Sons will make sales of trees and cut- 
tings of the genuine Chinese Morus Mutticaulis, Morus Ex- 
yansa, Alpine, Broussa, Canton and other varieties, delivera- 
Pie to the purchasers at such period in the Spring, as is con- 
venient to them, and will enter into contracts accordingly. 

Prices and terms for the trees and cuttings will be forward- 
ed to all who may apply for them by mail, as well as prices 
of Silk Worms’ Egyes, Mulberry Seeds, &. The Multicau- 
lis trees are remarkally vigorous, and as we first imported 
the genuine tree, purchasers are sure of obtaining the genu- 
ine kind. Itis from this cause and from the great attention 
| paid by them, that the trees that they have sold, have given 
universal satisfaction, 

Dec. 20, 1333. 2m Flushing, near New York. 


PARM IN BRUOK LINE, 


For sale a ja.m situated in Licokline, about four miles 
| froin Boston, containing forty acres of first rate Tillage Land, 
and thirty acres of Woodland and pasture—with a good 
House in comple.e repair; Barn, Chaise-house, Corn barn, 
Shed, &e. 

The Farm will he sold low, together with the Stock, Hay, 
Tools, &c. if applied for soon, at Ne. 30, North Market St. 
Poston, or Roxbury Street, near Boston line. 


Dec. 26, 1833 JOHN HUNT. 


ROTICHN, 

A person now in the Nursery business, on a limited seale, 
who a peculiar advantages for its extension, not possessed 
yy any other individual in this country, wishes to connect 
h mseif with some person who can furvish a small capital, 
sufficient to make the business hoth pleasant and profitable. 
Inquire at the office of the N. E. Farmer. 

Nov. 21, 1833. 





WANTED. 
In the Seed Garden, connected with the New England Ag- 
ricultural Warehouse, a first rate farmer; one who has some 





furnishes us with the following recipe for making | knowledge of the management of hot beds would be pre- 
| that excellent Yankee viand, an Indian cake: j ferred. Inquire at the N. E. Farmer Oftice, Nos. 51 & 52 
>| North Market St. JOSEPLL BRECK & CO. 


| Take three cups of Indian meal, three cups of 
| flour, three quarters of a cup of molasses, two tea- 
spoons full of salwratus stirred in the molasses 
|until it foams—add a little salt and mix it with 
cold water the thickness of pound cake. Then 
bake it, 


| Drunkenness turns a man out of himself and 
| substitutes a beast. 


THE NEW ENGLASD FARMER 


Is published every Wednesday Evening, at 83 per annum 


payable at the end of the year—but those who pay within 
sixty days from the time of subscribing are entitled to a de- 
duction of 50 cents. 


—_ ———- SD 


TUTTLE, DENNETT AND CHISHOLM, PRINTERS, 
17 SCHOOL STREET... BOSTON 








